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BULLETINS AND LIBRARY PRINTING 
By Evebett R. Perky, Librarian, Public Library, Los Angeles, Calif. 



Library service is disinterested effort to 
propagate the best of the world's written 
thought. All librarians, I suppose, would 
agree with me in this. I believe the li- 
brary bulletin, on which I have been asked 
to speak briefly to you today, can be made 
one of the most powerful means we have 
of directing the reading of the people away 
from the mediocre, the trivial and the cas- 
ual and acquainting them with the best. 
Fortunately, we have long ago learned 
that our libraries must be something more 
than mausoleums and librarians more than 
curators. We are visited not only by the 
few who know the best and seek it, but 
by the far greater class whose eternal 
question is, "What shall I read now?" 

The most powerful advertisement a book 
can receive is the personal word of com- 
mendation from friend or acquaintance — 
the suggestion even of library attendant, 
I believe. Next to this personal touch, 
though of far less influence, is the anno- 
tation or book review. If these are to 
attain to any real influence in our library 
bulletins, we must make decided changes 
in the form in which we put them before 
the public. Our bulletins as a means of 
advertisement, as an effort to allure the 
general public to read our books are in- 
deed a joke. When the average reader 
(long suffering man that he is) comes 
into our public libraries, he wanders 
around among the book shelves till a fa- 
miliar author's name or some appealing 
title strikes his eye, answering for him 
temporarily the recurring question, "What 
shall I read next?" We librarians know 
well that our wonderful card catalogs are 
for students and for ourselves; they do 
little to solve this eternal question of the 
desultory reader. You will agree, too, that 
the world is divided into two classes, those 
who delight in asking questions, and those 
who decidedly do not. And let us not 
forget that there is something about the 



impressive architecture of our new library 
buildings and the hushed stillness of a 
library room that intimidates even those 
who are brave elsewhere. To meet this 
phase of our problem, we need all the 
assistance supplementary to personal serv- 
ice that our library bulletins can give us. 
Let us follow our average reader as he 
gets his book charged and prepares to de- 
part. He sees the woman just in front 
of him pick up one of a pile of printed 
booklets on the desk, library bulletins free 
to the public. He reaches for one as in- 
stinctively as we open our hands to a cir- 
cular or a tract thrust into them on the 
street. He does not really want one, he 
has picked them up before, but he yields 
to the suggestion in their being there and 
free. On the way home in the street car 
he may glance at it. If it is of the usual 
type, he finds on the front page an array 
of information that stirs no interest in 
him, the library location, the list of trus- 
tees, the librarian's name, the enumera- 
tion of branch libraries, followed perhaps 
by library regulations which in a general 
way he thinks he knows, luckily never 
having broken any of them. He turns the 
pages and here he finds more unsought 
information, an array of statistics, in fact, 
a whole page of tabulation of things in 
which librarians are much interested. 
Finally begins a list of books, frequently 
headed "Recent Accessions." His eye flits 
down the page — "General Works," "Phi- 
losophy," "Religion." The list begins with 
the classes that typify to him the "dry 
as dust." Each title is followed perhaps 
by hieroglyphics which only librarians un- 
derstand. Perhaps he will find the books 
listed in the order of a dictionary catalog, 
and if he chances to be interested in the 
newest additions in drama or art, he can 
not find them. Does he turn the page? 
No, his attention is caught by an ex- 
tremely clever advertisement above the 
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windows on the opposite side of the car, 
and he studies the whole line of them for 
the rest of the way home. Perhaps he 
leaves the bulletin on the seat behind him, 
discarded like a newspaper whose head- 
lines he has scanned. He may have got- 
ten something from the headlines, but 
what from the bulletin? Do we put the 
vital, important part of our bulletins into 
our headlines at all? Do we even take the 
trouble to make headlines or put anything 
else on the front page which shall arouse 
interest or appeal to the readers whom 
we need most to reach? There are a few 
who do, but our usual library bulletin or 
reading list all over the country can lay 
claim to nothing more than a respectable 
dullness. Our bulletins present the ap- 
pearance of being written, not for readers, 
but for other librarians, who presumably 
can endure dullness. 

We throw away one of our greatest op- 
portunities for educating people to a more 
intelligent use of the library. Short articles 
on books worth reading, or lessons on the 
use of the library, might well be given in 
them from time to time, written up in a 
thoroughly readable way. Fling a question 
to your readers across the cover of your 
bulletin. "If you should want to know the 
history of the early California land grants, 
how would you use your library to find it?" 
In a short paragraph, recount the steps for 
tracking down the desired information. 
Such suggestions point the way. Let us 
employ the opportunity of our bulletins 
tc expand the readers' conceptions of the 
range of the library's usefulness. Quote 
half a dozen typical questions which have 
been telephoned to the library during the 
previous month. There is an astonishing 
number of people who do not know that 
the library stands ready to answer such 
questions. Make a "feature" of your front 
page in some way. Even the short eight- 
page bulletin of the smaller libraries can 
put together some timely list of books or 
magazine articles and call attention to its 
contents by a front-page announcement, 
"Books about the war," or whatever the 
list may be. We should aim to make our 



front page just as attractive as possible; 
and put our information at the end. The 
person who wants information will look 
for it. 

As to the book list itself, I am con- 
vinced that our method of arranging the 
classes according to the decimal classifica- 
tion is a mistake; that the class which con- 
tains the most important additions should 
come first, and with annotations. Let us list 
fewer of our new books, if necessary, but 
bring forward the best of them, and let 
them be annotated. Let the entry be 
brief — author, title, date and call number 
are sufficient. The additional facts that 
sometimes cumber our bulletin sheets, in 
the rare cases where they are desired, will 
be asked for. If we care to make our lists 
attractive, we must make them simple, 
we must suppress the technical. 

I will here quote Mr. E. L. Pearson, who 
says, "It seems to me hardly necessary to 
argue that all the curious signs, symbols, 
abbreviations and mystic marks, which are 
thought necessary in a catalog are out of 
place in a bulletin for public use. It is 
not only unnecessary to put in some of 
these things, but it is downright bad man- 
ners to your readers to try to give them 
information which they could not under- 
stand if they wanted it." He deals with 
another point on which I am entirely in 
accord with him, the form of the author's 
name in our bulletins. "A cataloger," he 
says, "likes to call Arnold Bennett, Enoch 
Arnold Bennett, and then if the name is 
given in subject fullness in the bulletin, 
he becomes E. A. Bennett, a total stranger 
to even well-informed readers of books. 
In the same way, Ellen Key, for whom 
the catalogers have discovered two or 
three unknown and useless names, gets 
in a bulletin as E. G. X. Y. Z. Key, or some- 
thing similar, and is therefore totally dis- 
guised." Speaking of his own paper, the 
"Branch library news," of the New York 
Public Library, he says, "The entry is now 
simply the name of the author in its best- 
known form; we do not use Kitchener, 
Hubert Horatio, 1st Viscount, but simply 
Kitchener, Lord, and strange as it may 
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seem, everybody knows whom we mean 
by it." 

There are not a few library bulletins 
which contain advertisements. Personally, 
I believe it better to wait until a dignified 
sheet can be afforded than to compromise 
in this way. Monthly bulletins are to be 
preferred to those appearing quarterly, so 
much of the value of these publications 
consisting in their timeliness. 

After we have made every effort to get 
rid of the technical features which appeal 
chiefly to librarians and after we have 
placed statistical information and lists of 
branches in an inconspicuous part of the 
bulletin, we shall still fail of the greatest 
effect if we do not issue a typographically 
attractive publication. I shall not attempt 
to say what styles or sizes of type should 
be used, if only a small type be avoided, 
for there are many successful combina- 
tions. Your local printer should be able 
to advise; if not, follow the model of some 
bulletin which presents a page pleasing in 
appearance and easy to read. 



Another thought has come to me since 
I began gathering together my ideas on 
this subject. Might it not be well, consid- 
ering that very few of our libraries can 
afford to print bulletins sufficient for all 
subscribers, to make some effort to see 
that those we do print get into, the hands 
of people who really want them. At pres- 
ent they lie on our desks and are taken 
away by those who happen first to come 
within our doors. Might not a card read- 
ing "Library bulletin may be obtained free 
upon request" deter the indifferent from 
carrying them home to their waste bas- 
kets? Might not a conspicuously placed, 
simply gotten up poster advertising the 
contents of the bulletin give it a special 
value, and stir up some of the indifferent? 
These are only suggestions. The problem 
of each library bulletin is an individual 
one. We have been too content to copy 
from one another; we have gotten into a 
rut and we need to realize that here is 
one of the rare fields where it is safe to 
experiment. 



THE FINE ART OF PRINTING 



By T. M. Cleland, New York 



Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
Not being a librarian myself, I am greatly 
imbued with a respect and fear of the 
exactness of expression you may require 
of me. Thus, after selecting the title "The 
fine art of printing" for the subject of my 
paper, I have been greatly disturbed as to 
whether it would be considered a correct 
one or not. My only thought in selecting 
it, was to distinguish between the "liberal 
art" of printing — its scientific and indus- 
trial development, of which I have nothing 
to say, and its aesthetic aspect, to which 
all I have to say will be confined. I have 
since become painfully aware that the title 
"The fine art of printing" is one capable of 
many meanings other than the one I had 
in mind. It might be thought, for example, 
that it meant what is commonly known as 



"art printing," a term used by printers to 
distinguish a class of work, the evident 
aim of which is to be as ornamental and, 
at the same time, as useless as possible. 
So let us understand at the outset that we 
are speaking of the "Fine art" of a kind of 
printing which can be read, printing which 
performs its given function, however com- 
mon and useful that may be. 

Viollet-le-Duc, the celebrated writer on 
Architecture, furnishes me with an excel- 
lent text which I shall translate as liter- 
ally as possible. He says — "A civilization 
cannot pretend to possess an art unless 
that art shall penetrate everywhere — un- 
less it makes its presence felt in the com- 
monest of works." Now surely, printing 
is, in the best sense, one of the commonest 
of works, and yet, I venture to say that 



